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EARLY IRISH BALLAD OPERA AND 
COMIC OPERA 

By W. J. LAWRENCE 

THE hour is ripe for vigorous protest against the spirit of 
pedantry which is invading musico-dramatic history, that 
spirit, for example, which dictates the placing of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas in the category of musical comedies. 
Among the essential things that our pastors and masters have 
yet to grasp is the fact that in England theatrical nomenclature 
has never been scientifically determined nor scientifically applied. 
One might safely widen the scope of this contention, seeing that 
it is impossible to frame a definition of any particular dramatic 
genre which would be thoroughly descriptive of the salient qual- 
ities of every example of that genre. Times change, and the 
precise implication of theatrical terms changes with them. It is 
only, perhaps, in the Wagnerian music-drama that an ancient 
Greek would find to-day any approximation to his concept of 
Tragedy. 

Theatrical nomenclature, then, must be taken at its face 
value. It is not the function of the musico-dramatic historian 
to throw the classifications of old on the Procustean bed and 
maim them in accordance with some hard-and-fast principle. 
Nothing but confusion can ensue from such a course. No 
matter how unscientific many of them now appear, the labellings 
given by bygone authors to their wares must remain sacrosant. 
It is not our duty to bring them up to date: what is demanded 
of us is an explanation of the meaning they conveyed at the 
particular time of their use. 

These pronouncements have pertinent application to the 
present study. Swayed by their passion for scientific determina- 
tion, latter-day investigators are prone to ignore the obvious 
fact that all vital art-forms have growth and plasticity. They 
attain diuturnity largely because they have not been cast in 
rigid moulds, and they are often rejuvenated by sensible experi- 
mentation. Through failure to recognise the potency of these 
factors, musico-dramatic historians, in dealing with eighteenth- 
century English records, have had to confess their inability to 
distinguish between early ballad opera and comic opera, finding 
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themselves powerless — and that despite a superabundance of 
data — to formulate a broad definition of either. 1 Nothing, 
however, but our tendency towards hairsplitting raises a barrier 
in the way of a clear solution. Broadly speaking, "ballad opera," 
together with its variant, "ballad-farce" (the term usually em- 
ployed when the entertainment was in single-act form), signified 
a play of a humorous, satirical or pastoral order intermixed with 
simple song, the music for which was for the most part derived 
from popular ditties of the street-ballad type. But, as no rigid 
formula had sway, both original music of a light order and pre- 
existent music of more scientific quality were occasionally pressed 
into service. On the other hand, elaborate concerted music was 
eschewed, being beyond the capacity of the ordinary singing 
player, and there was no glimmering of orchestration, the band 
simply following the voice. Little, however, as the services of 
the composer were in requisition, he could not be wholly dispensed. 
Though the primary conception of ballad opera was due to Allan 
Ramsay and worked out to artistic perfection in his Gentle Shep- 
herd, historians have elected to see the archetype in The Beggar's 
Opera because its astonishing vogue in 1727 and thereabouts 
firmly established the genre. Pepusch, in providing Gay's satire 
with a thematic overture based on the borrowed air, "One even- 
ing, having lost my way," used in the third act, set a fashion 
largely followed, though the average early ballad-opera overture 
was little better than an artless medley of popular tunes. 

At first nothing more pretentious than an elaboration of the 
ballad-opera principle, comic opera was slow in emerging. A 
powerful object-lesson showing how rich comic humour could be 
satisfactorily allied with music of scientific form in exclusively 
musical drama was given in 1753, when the Giordiani family 
delighted the town at the Haymarket and Covent Garden in 
Italian burlettas ; but, deep as the revelation sunk into the public 
mind and considerable as was the consequent experimentation 
(especially with recitative in Edgar and Emmeline and The Spring 
at Drury Lane in 1761-2), ballad opera pursued its course un- 
affected, rendered immune from assault by the British predilec- 
tion for spoken dialogue. 

Comic opera had its origin at Covent Garden in December 
1762 with Bickerstaffe's Love in a Village, which, in spite of the 
fact that it presented a patchwork plot set to patchwork music, 

'There is much muddying of the waters in this respect in Mr. George Tufts' other- 
wise useful article, "Ballad Operas: A List and Some Notes," in The Musical Antiquary 
for January, 1913, p. 61 ff. 
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attained a success and a long-sustained popularity unequalled 
save by The Beggar's Opera. Though the tone of Arne predom- 
inated (his total provision being eighteen airs, of which three were 
new), all sorts and conditions of composers fell into the drag- 
net, from Handel, Galuppi and Geminiani to Boyce, Howard 
and Weldon. Doubtless out of compliment to his native country, 
Bickerstaffe made pleasant use, also, of two popular Irish airs, 
"Larry Grogan" and "St. Patrick's Day." Recognising that 
the new comic opera was only the old ballad opera in disguise, 
he claimed in his dedication to Beard the tenor "that the music 
is more pleasing than has hitherto appeared in compositions of 
this kind; and the words better adapted, considering the nature 
of the airs, which are not common ballads, than could be expected, 
supposing any degree of poetry to be preserved in the versifica- 
tion." From this humble beginning progress was rapid. In a 
few years we find Bickerstaffe providing original books for homo- 
geneous scores, notably The Padlock of 1768, for which Dibdin 
was the composer. 1 

Though the prime differentiation of the early comic opera 
lay in the use of concerted music to carry on the business of the 
scene, the distinction between it and ballad opera was not so 
much one of form as of method. Ballad opera was designed for 
the player who could sing, comic opera for the singer who could 
make some attempt at acting. The latter demanded for its 
adequate representation some extension of the personnel of the 
theatre, practically an extra vocal staff. Outside London this 
proved a check to its immediate popularity and tended to pro- 
long the life of ballad opera. So much by way of necessary intro- 
duction. 

The prevalent impression that the Irish Stage in the 
eighteenth century was almost wholly parasitic, depending for its 
dramatic supply on London — an impression largely due to the 
lack of an exhaustive account of its annals — is simply a half- 
truth, distorting the historical perspective. My present purpose 
is to show that on its musico-dramatic side the old Dublin Stage 
was mildly creative, attaining at one juncture the distinction of 
pioneer, and that, if Ireland borrowed liberally from England, 
she also, to some degree, paid back in kind. 

'One of Bickerstaffe's early followers, Richard Cumberland, was the first to use 
the term "musical comedy." He applied it to his The Summer's Tale (Covent Garden, 
1765), which was nothing otherwise than a comic opera, as comic operas then were 
framed. It is difficult to understand this departure from routine, but perhaps the fret- 
ful Cumberland had prescience of sundry super-subtle musico-dramatic historians to 
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Procreative as was the success of The Beggar's Opera on its 
original production at Rich's theatre in 1727, its vogue in Dublin 
when brought out there in March, 1728, proved scarcely less 
inspirational. For long musically starved, possessing no opera- 
house, passively suffering their benightedness, the polite inhab- 
itants of the gay little Irish capital suddenly became obsessed 
with a divine discontent. One result of this was the coming 
together of a little band of music-lovers in the winter of 1728 to 
establish an institution akin to the London Academy of Music, 
"for the practice of Italian Musick," a movement which led to 
the erection of the Crow Street Music Hall three years later. 
Meanwhile, half a loaf being reckoned better than no bread, a 
craze arose for ballad opera, which, in the absence of sufficient 
supplies from abroad, the players strove to satisfy with wares of 
local manufacture. It was then that Dublin found she had 
to pay the price for her persistent, degrading West British syco- 
phancy — she, the capital of a separate kingdom with a native 
parliament! — for her belief that nothing was good dramatically 
which lacked the London hall-mark, and for her consequent dis- 
couragement of native genius. This attitude had made it 
impossible for the working Irish dramatist to earn his living 
in his own country: creativeness became the prerogative of the 
occasional dilettante. 

As luck would have it, however, originality was not a sine 
qua non of ballad opera. Appropriation was the essence of the 
genre, and if the music could be stolen, why not the book? So, 
at any rate, thought a facetious Dublin hunchback, one Charles 
Coffey, who had a pretty knack of writing satirical prologues and 
epilogues for the playhouse and for Stretch's puppet-shew, and 
now turned his attention to the manufacture of ballad operas. 
His was the eventual good fortune to concoct the rollicking, long- 
lived Devil to Pay, which, however, did not see the light in Ireland, 
as Coffey, like others of his craft, once he had become full-fledged, 
took wings and flew across the Channel. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the little hunchback must 
be saddled with the responsibility of the first Irish-produced 
ballad opera. One searches among his acknowledged works in 
vain for anything half so bad as this Chuck, or The School Boy's 
Opera, produced at Smock Alley on January 27, 1729, for the bene- 
fit of Lewis Layfield, the original Irish Captain Macheath, and 
seemingly not acted a second time. When published in London 
in 1736, this puerility bore the name of Colley Cibber as author, 
an attribution which had no more justification than that it was 
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probably based on one of his comedies. One is the more inclined 
to doubt Coffey's culpability, inasmuch as there are signs and 
tokens (as we shall see anon) that he had a youthful rival in the 
field. Added to this, his first acknowledged ballad opera was 
already in the Smock Alley manager's hands awaiting production, 
had in fact been delivered in October, 1728. Strange to say, 
although a much superior effort to Chuck, its initial failure was 
almost as decisive. Written in three acts and bearing the happy 
title of The Beggar's Wedding, it was produced at Smock Alley on 
March 24, 1729, and played three times, the third, to a poor house, 
for the author's benefit (evidently the sole return for his labours) . 
Like the child-souls in The Blue Bird, Irish theatrical criticism 
was waiting to be born, and the newspapers of the time yield 
little information as to the merits or success of the first original 
musical productions. Coffey himself has, however, boldly re- 
vealed the main cause of his opera's failure. Not content with 
putting on the piece when most of the "quality" were out of town, 
the players destroyed its whole raison d'etre by cutting out the 
quaint ceremony of the beggar's wedding and six of the characters 
in the last act. There were doubtless enough people in town to 
make the thing a success had they had the mind, but the old 
West British prejudice against the native author surged upper- 
most, causing those who had swallowed the camel of vulgarity 
presented in The Beggar's Opera to strain at the gnat of low hu- 
mour dancing and darting through Coffey's piece. Coffey, him- 
self, frankly acknowledges that he was inspired by Gay's satire, 
but is silent as to any other source, and those who, arguing from 
his later facile custom, suspect appropriation, have not been able 
to justify their attitude. It may be that he was not incapable 
of originality, nay, at first attained it, but found the game not 
worth the candle. 

Ill-satisfied with its Smock Alley production, Coffey lost no 
time in publishing The Beggar's Wedding locally in self-defence. 
Issued by Powell with an etched frontispiece representing one 
of the scenes in the piece, and audaciously dedicated "to the Pro- 
vost, Fellows and the rest of the Learn'd Society of Trinity College, 
Dublin," the ill-treated ballad opera presents in its first printed 
form a revealing preface from which I have already drawn some 
important particulars. 1 

Coffey was lucky in his indignation, for the circulation of 
his opuscule led to the production of his ballad opera in London. 

'Only one exemplar of the Dublin edition of 1729 is known, that in the Joly 
collection in the National Library of Ireland. 
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Think of it ! Within a year and a half of the period when Dublin 
first saw Gay's pioneering satire, this helplessly dependent stage 
(as it was generally considered) had returned an acceptable ex- 
ample of the genre to the source. Produced at the Haymarket 
in the summer of 1729 in its original three-act form, Coffey's 
piece was transferred to Drury Lane on July 4 and given there 
with success as Phoebe, or The Beggar's Wedding, in single-act form 
but practically with no elimination. Not only that, but it bore 
revival in London and Dublin considerably after the period of 
its author's death, an event which happened in 1745. l 

Such was the rage for ballad-music in Dublin created by the 
vogue of The Beggar's Opera that it even led to resort to a new 
kind of epilogue. At Smock Alley, in 1730 and after, we find Mrs. 
Sterling, the original Irish Polly Peachum, delivering topical 
epilogues specially written for her, in the course of which she sang 
two or three appropriate ditties set to familiar airs. 

Now and again one has difficulty in determining whether an 
early ballad opera played simultaneously in both countries had 
its first production on the London or the Dublin stage. Where 
the evidence favours Dublin, one sometimes suspects that all the 
evidence has not come to hand. In 1704 Farquhar and Motteux 
adapted from the French for production at Drury Lane a capital 
farce called The Stage Coach, which some person over a score of 
years later converted into a long-popular ballad opera. Genest's 
first trace of the latter in England is at the Goodman's Fields 
Theatre on February 22, 1731. Assuming that it had not been 
performed on the London stage much, if at all, earlier, the ballad 
opera must have first seen the light in Ireland. It was given at 
Smock Alley on April 2, 1730, for the combined benefit of the 
Widow Eastham and Mr. Le Roux, the box-keeper, and repeated 
("never performed here but once") on May 13, 1731, for 
Thomas Griffith's benefit. Griffith might possibly have been 
its contriver, as he was a graceful song-writer, some of his lyrics 
being preserved in Allan Ramsay's collection. When The Stage 
Coach was given for his benefit it was announced as "altered 
after the manner of The Beggar's Opera with gentle and humor- 
ous songs, properly adapted to old English, Scotch and Irish 
tunes." It might be dangerous to assume that the use of Irish 
tunes points to an Irish origin ( The Beggar's Opera had one or two 
acknowledged Irish airs), but it at least favours the supposition. 

l The Beggar s Wedding was thrice reprinted in London, together with the Hay- 
market prologue and epilogue. N. Jtich's undated edition (1729?) gives the music 
from engraved plates at the end, as likewise does Knapton's edition of 1781. 
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Most Irish ballad-opera writers drew to some extent on popular 
native music, even though they rarely discussed Irish themes. 
It is quite possible also that the English and Irish versions of The 
Stage Coach were independent, for whereas the Smock Alley piece 
was in one act, the Goodman's Fields version, according to 
Genest, was in two acts, and an enlargement of the original 
farce. l 

In 1731, Madame Violante, the famous rope-dancer, who 
now lives in memory chiefly as the first exploiter of Peg Woffing- 
ton's talents, had a booth in a back garden in Dame Street, Dub- 
lin, much patronised by the elite of the capital, where, besides 
exhibitions of acrobatism and dancing by Madame's foreign 
troupe of funambulists, farces and slight musical pieces were 
given. Early in January, 1732, there was produced there a new 
and anonymous ballad opera in two acts, entitled The Cobbler of 
Preston, based on Charles Johnson's sixteen-year-old Drury Lane 
farce of the same name. With one exception, the players were 
all cleverly trained local children, and the novelty met with con- 
siderable success. Little Peggy WofHngton was seen as Cicely 
Gundy, the country alewife, Madame Violante's daughter as 
Kit's wife, and Master Peters in the onerous character of Kit Sly, 
the drunken cobbler, Shakespeare's humourist at third hand. So 
happy, indeed, proved the production that the book of the ballad 
opera was published locally by the noted George Faulkner in the 
following February. 2 

Misled by the recollection that the jovial hunchback after- 
wards had a Merry Cobbler produced (and damned) at Drury 
Lane, one at first guesses Coffey as the concocter, and one is wrong. 
Not only does the prologue indicate that "our youthful author" 
was a novice at the game, but it indulges in a sly dig at the author 
of The Beggar's Wedding. "Even Coffey's farces have been acted 
twice" it advances apologetically. Hence there is good reason 
to believe that The Cobbler of Preston was the work of William 
Dunkin, a young student who had just taken his M. A. at Trinity 
and who had a reputation in his salad days for foolish acts and 
witty poems. It is known for certain that Dunkin about this 
time wrote prologues for Violante's farces and plays for Stretch's 
puppet-shew. In after years he became a Doctor of Divinity, a 
friend of Swift, and one of the ablest Latin poets of his time. 

At Smock Alley on May 19, 1732, was produced for Lay- 
field's benefit a trivial, short-lived piece de circonstance in ballad- 

1 The Stage Coach in its ballad-opera form was seemingly never published. 
2 Exemplar in the Joly collection in the National Library of Ireland. 
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opera form called Johnny Bow-wow, or The Wicked Gravedigger. 
Mr. Bow-wow. whose real name has unfortunately not come down 
to us, was then lying in durance vile for stealing corpses for stu- 
dents' use out of graveyards, and suffered transportation for his 
uncanny commercial enterprise a few weeks later. 

Irish ballad-opera productiveness was now perceptibly slow- 
ing down. Coffey had betaken himself to London, and, thanks 
to the competition which arose with the opening of the new 
Aungier Street theatre, a taste had been created for better things. 
In 1735 Handel's Acis and Galatea was given at the new house with 
an increased orchestra, followed not long after by Saturday- 
night performances of serenatas, etc., in which Signora Maria 
Negri sang. But taste is the prerogative of the few and there 
still remained a considerable demand for popular music. Thus, 
at Aungier Street on February 9, 1736, there was produced "for 
the benefit of the author" (an announcement which implies that 
the author had hired the house for the occasion), as afterpiece 
to Hamlet, a ballad opera in one act, entitled The Medley. The 
announcement added "with a new comick Medley Overture, 
composed by Mr. Prelure [sic] and the songs of the farce set by 
Mr. Gladwin." The author, who was possibly Irish, considering 
the place of production, kept discreetly in the background. There 
was also the "N.B. The late Mr. Purcell's three-part Musical 
Catch beginning 'Sum up all the delights, etc' is to be sung by 
three voices in the farce." Neither of the two composers men- 
tioned was then living in Ireland. Peter Prelleur was then play- 
ing the harpsichord in the Goodman's Fields orchestra and 
Thomas Gladwin was organist at Vauxhall Gardens. One can 
only assume that The Medley was a wretched production, for 
notwithstanding that the vivacious Peg Woffington "created" 
the part of Betty, it was never heard of after. 

A few records of original productions exist whose accuracy 
cannot be vouched for by the conscientious historian. I have 
seen it stated that a ballad opera in one act by Samuel Davey, 
called Whittington and His Cat, was produced at Aungier Street 
on December 13, 1739. Also that before its performance at 
Covent Garden on November 28, 1760, Bickerstaffe and Arne's 
Thomas and Sally, or The Sailor's Return, had been brought out in 
Dublin. In neither case has careful research on my part resulted 
in confirmation of the statement. Of Whittington and His Cat 
there is absolutely no trace, and Thomas and Sally does not 
appear to have been acted in Ireland before its performance at 
Smock Alley on April 27, 1761. 
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Once Dublin began to get a good supply of light musical 
entertainment from London, little encouragement was given to 
native production, and few among the later locally-produced 
ballad operas were of any particular moment. At Smock Alley 
on November 26,1739, was produced by way of afterpiece a curious 
ballad opera in one act by William Hammond, entitled The 
Preceptor, or The Loves of Abelard & Heloise, which failed to sur- 
vive its first night. Its fate is not surprising, seeing that no more 
unsuitable subject for humorous discussion could well be fastened 
upon. But the author thought its ill-success wholly due to 
deficiencies in the performance, and published the piece in self- 
defence. Probably the Dublin playgoer of this period was in 
extremely critical mood. A frost of unprecedented severity had 
set in, and not all the extra stoves pressed into service could make 
the theatres comfortable. Thus it was that the production of 
Matthew Gardiner's new ballad opera The Sharpers, or Female 
Matchmaker had to be twice postponed, and after being first 
announced for performance at Smock Alley on December 31, 

1739, ultimately saw the light at Aungier Street on February 21, 

1740. And even after all this ado, the mountain only brought 
forth a mouse. At Smock Alley on the following March 13, 
William Este, the player, produced for his own benefit a ballad 
farce in one act from his own pen, called A Cure for Jealousy. 
Some account of Este is given by Chetwood, the old prompter, 
in his quaint "General History of the Stage." A pleasing singer, 
he died of a disease called "too much good company" in 1743. 

On April 16, 1741, was produced at Aungier Street an amusing 
little ballad opera of four characters, described in the bills as a 
"Comi-Farci-Humorous-Operatical-Political Burlesque Scene on 
the present posture of affairs" and entitled The Queen of Spain, or 
Farinelli at Madrid, with the author, Jemmy Worsdale, as the 
Queen of Spain. This lively piece de circonstance, founded on 
the famous castrato's happy experience at the Spanish court, 1 
hit the public fancy and was repeated several times. Printed 
in Dublin shortly after its production, 2 it was revived at the Hay- 
market in April 1744. Worsdale was an itinerant portrait- 
painter with a happy knack of song-writing and some gifts of 
humorous characterisation which he availed of occasionally in 
making sporadic appearances on the stage. A specimen of his 
easel-work — an appallingly bad conversation-piece of the Dub- 
lin Hell-Fire Club — is preserved in the National Gallery of 

'For details, see Hogarth's Memoirs of the Musical Drama (1838), I. 420-424. 
J An exemplar is in the Haliday collection in the Royal Irish Academy (Vol. 160). 
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Ireland. His own full-length portrait has been drawn with surer 
strokes in the mordant pages of Letitia Pilkington's Memoirs. 

But of all the later Dublin-produced ballad operas, undoubt- 
edly the most noteworthy was Henry Brooke's Jack the Giant 
Queller, an allegorical satire in five acts brought out at Smock 
Alley on March 27, 1749, and prohibited by the Lords Justices 
after the first performance. Brooke was not the man to indulge 
in offensive personalities, but there were sundry sly digs at those 
occupying the seats of the mighty, "most tolerable and not to be 
endured." Dublin was thus deprived for the time being of a 
piquant musical entertainment as melodious as it was biting. 
Owing to the fact that Lampe, the composer, had just been giving 
a season of English Opera at Smock Alley, there were several 
good singers in the cast, including Mrs. Lampe and Mrs. Storer. 
In the circumstances the town had to solace itself as best it 
could with the vocal music, which the enterprising Sam Lee of 
Dame Street lost no time in publishing. 1 Brooke wrote all the 
dialogues in his allegory in rhymed couplets, and in his slashing 
satirical songs paid Gay the sincerest form of flattery. The 
songs were all set to popular airs, many of them already heard 
in ballad opera. From the wealth of Irish melody several drafts 
were made, including "Oroo Dremendoo," "Grania mucil" and 
"Ballinamony oroo." One feature of the setting is both unique 
and inexplicable. Two airs ("Ye Commons and Peers" 2 and 
My Minny thought lang") were used twice for different songs. 
Brooke's labours, however, were not wholly wasted. In March, 
1757, an altered version of Jack the Giant Queller was brought out 
at Smock Alley and played for five nights. 

Exactly a year previously an interesting ballad-farce was 
produced at the same theatre, but unfortunately it was never 
printed and few details regarding it have come down to us. Dr. 
Arne had been conducting a well-appreciated operatic season in 
the city and for his benefit on March 20, 1756, announced Comus, 
together with "a Farce (never acted before) called The Pin- 
cushion: Being a Manuscript of the celebrated Mr. Gay's, 
Author of the Beggar's Opera. The songs adapted to favourite 
Ballad Airs of Mr. Arne's. The characters by Mr. Sadler, Mrs. 

J The book of the original opera was never published. In Brooke's Collected 
Works (1778), Vol. IV, is to be found the text of the altered version of 1757 under title, 
Little John and the OianU. An exemplar of the book of songs issued by Faulkner in 
1757 is in the Royal Irish Academy (Haliday Tracts, Box No. 232, tract 4, after The 
Rosciad.) 

2 For earlier use of this air, see The Musical Antiquary, Oct., 1910, p. 17, Mr. W. 
Barclay Squire's article "An Index of Tunes in the Ballad Operas." 
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Pye, Miss E. Young, and Miss Brent, etc." 1 Seeing that Gay 
was long since dead, it was certainly politic of Faulkner's Dublin 
Journal to assure the public in a separate (and doubtless in- 
spired) paragraph that The Pincushion was undoubtedly from 
his pen. But later it fails to vouchsafe us any estimate of the 
mysterious ballad-farce's merits, and nothing was ever heard of 
it afterwards. 

Injurious as it longed proved to the interests of the legiti- 
mate drama and of the players, the Italian burletta season which 
began at Smock Alley in December, 1761, with a performance of 
La Cascina, had a momentous outcome, historically considered. 
It led to keen theatrical rivalry and occasioned the production 
in Dublin of the first English burletta. Written by Kane O'Hara, 
a brilliant Irish wit and a noted musical amateur, this mytho- 
logical whimsicality in strict Italianate form, Midas, was produced 
at Crow Street on January 22, 1762, amidst a chorus of laughter 
and approbation which echoed and reechoed through several 
generations. 2 Although the origin of English burletta falls out- 
side the present investigation, I feel constrained to give some 
details concerning O'Hara's happy adaptation of the foreign 
genre, not only because he had followed the method of ballad- 
opera writers in setting his songs to old airs, 3 but for the reason 
that Midas, in its frequent resort to concerted music, bridged the 
gap between ballad opera and comic opera. Avoiding spoken 
dialogue, O'Hara wrote his recitative in rhymed couplets, and 
the vogue of his creation determined for long the precise mould 
of English burletta. Thus, Bickerstaffe's He Would if he Could; 
or an Old Fool Worse than any (1771), falls strictly into line. 

Later, however, the term burletta was given a looser interpre- 
tation and grew in time to be almost meaningless. 4 

Between the production at Covent Garden in 1761 of Love 
in a Village, the first English comic opera, and of Tit for Tat, or 
The Cadi Culled, the first Irish comic opera, a period of over four 
years elapsed. The latter saw the light at Crow Street on January 

Wf. Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood on "Dr. Arne's Visits to Dublin" in The Musical 
Antiquary for July, 1910, p. 229. 

2 For further details, see Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood on "Kean O'Hara" in The Irish 
Packet for January 9, 1909. Also John O'Keeffe's Recollections and Michael Kelly's 
Reminiscences. 

3 An exemplar of the original songbook is to be found in Haliday Pamphlets, 
Vol. 306, in the Royal Irish Academy. Walsh's vocal score (1764) represents the altered 
Covent Garden version. 

4 On this score, see Peake's Memoirs of the Colman Family, II, 397 ff. Grove's 
discussion of burlettas is as inadequate as it is misleading. Fancy including The 
Beggar's Opera in this category! 
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20, 1766, and was once repeated a week later. Who wrote it, one 
cannot say: no details are given in the announcement save the 
cast. Mahon played Darah; Mrs. Mahon, Zelmira; and La 
Spiletta, Balkis. La Spiletta, be it noted, was the popular agno- 
men of Signora Nicolina Giordani, the arch burletta vocalist, 
originally bestowed upon her some years previously because of her 
delightful impersonation of a character so called in Gli Amanti 
Gelosi. After establishing her reputation in Dublin in foreign 
burlettas, she had now begun to sing and act in English and was 
even seen as Madge in Love in a Village. 

It is noteworthy that while many London-produced comic 
operas were transferred to the Dublin stage about this period 
with considerable rapidity, owing to the keen rivalry between 
Barry and Mossop, not all proved on their reproduction to be 
identical with their originals. Copyright and stage-right be- 
tween the two countries were then non-existent, and anything 
could be appropriated with impunity on which hands could be laid. 
There was, however, one difficulty. Though the books of operas 
were generally published immediately after production, the music 
frequently remained for long in manuscript — and the music of 
comic operas was only in part of the familiar ballad-opera order. 
Hence, Dublin had an extraordinary experience when the two 
rival managers came to produce Bickerstaffe's The Maid of the 
Mill within a couple of months of its appearance at Covent Garden; 
Arnold's original score being unprocurable, there was nothing for 
it but to reset the songs. The first in the field is not always 
the victor, and Barry's version, brought out at Crow Street on 
March 25, 1765, proved a miserable and wholly disappointing 
pasticcio. Next evening, Mossop of Smock Alley, who had 
discreetly kept his own counsel, sprung a surprise on the town 
and overwhelmed his rival by producing Bickerstaffe's opera with 
an entirely new score by Tommaso Giordani. Much as one has 
to take the newspaper puffery of those days with a grain of salt, 
there was probably a larger measure of truth in a correspondent's 
contention in Faulkner's Dublin Journal to the effect that, unlike 
the Crow Street melange, Giordani's score echoed the sense and 
lent itself to happy rendering, having been composed with an 
eye to the capacity of the executants. 

Most facile and prolific of composers, this Tommaso Giordani 
had come to Dublin in the spring of 1764 with his sister, La Spi- 
letta, and other members of the gifted Giordani family. He was 
fated to exercise for long a beneficent influence on the musical 
culture of the city, and to write his name large in Irish musico- 
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dramatic annals both as composer and manager. Demands of 
space preclude discussion of more than a tithe of his work in the 
present survey. 1 A new comic opera for which he composed all 
the music was produced at Smock Alley on April 24, 1766, when 
he himself presided at the harpsichord. It was called Love in 
Disguise and came from the pen of Henry Lucas, a young Trinity 
College graduate and the son of a distinguished patriot. Of its 
merits we know nothing, but seeing that the University students 
trooped down to the theatre on the opening night to give the ven- 
ture a good send-off and that notabilities like Tenducci and Miss 
Catley figured in the cast, it is not surprising that the opera 
attained considerable popularity, and that, too, despite lingering 
traces of that old West-British prejudice which had so long per- 
sisted in throwing cold water on native effort. Hence, encourage- 
ment at last began to be given to artistic initiative. On Febuary 
25, 1767, was produced at Crow Street an anonymous comic 
opera entitled Phillis at Court, the score by Giordani, an altera- 
tion of The Capricious Lovers of Lloyd and Rush, a Drury Lane 
production of some two years previous, taken from the Caprices 
d' Amour of Favart. With Madame Cremonini and La Spiletta 
in the cast, the new production met with some favour. But one 
does not know why its book should have been published a little 
later in London and in London alone. There is no trace of the 
opera on the English stage. The preface, however, is note- 
worthy, since it illustrates the influences being rapidly brought 
to bear on primitive comic opera, with resulting approaches to 
full scientific form. We read, inter alia: 

In order to make that piece [The Capricious Lovers] entertaining 
(and in conformity with the Italian burletta) musical dialogues have 
been added towards the end of each act; these are known among the 
Italians by the word finale, and are deemed indispensably necessary in 
an entertainment of this sort. 

Once more Ireland had pioneered the way. Beyond the 
meagre information yielded by advertisements, of the next new 
production little is known. For Walter Clagget's benefit at 
Smock Alley early in May, 1767, was produced a comic opera in 
two acts entitled The Power of Sympathy, or The Innocent Lovers. 
Himself a musician, Walter was a brother of the more conspicuous 
Charles Clagget, then leader of the Smock Alley orchestra and 

■For more exhaustive particulars, see my article, "Tommaso Giordani: an Italian 
Composer in Ireland," in The Musical Antiquary for July, 1910, p. 229. 
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best remembered now as a musical inventor. 1 He kept a music 
shop in Castle Street, whence he issued in 1769 a Collection of 
Catches selected for the Dublin Philharmonic Catch Club. 

On May 18, 1771, at a time when the Irish Capital had an 
embarrassment of riches in choice of three theatres, and playgoers 
became all the more difficult to please, an indifferent new ballad 
opera called The Fair American, announced as by a Dublin Lady, 2 
was brought out at Crow Street and met with the fate it merited. 
After a second performance for the author's benefit a fortnight 
later, when new airs had been provided, it was crammed at once 
into Oblivion's wallet. It was not that Dublin had outgrown the 
taste for ballad opera, but ballad opera had now to be super- 
latively good to stand comparison with comic opera. 

At the same theatre on March 24, 1772, Henry Lucas, after 
a six-years' cessation, returned to the assault with a comic opera 
entitled The Triumph of Vanity, for which, as an inspired paragraph 
notifies us, "the admirable airs were composed by Sig. Tenducci, 
when in this city, out of his particular regard for the author." 
This intimation was calculated to give a decided fillip to curiosity, 
seeing that Ferdinando Tenducci, oblivious of his major dis- 
qualification for matrimony, had created a sensation in the town 
a lustrum earlier by running off with and marrying his pupil, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of Counsellor Maunsell. 3 Nevertheless, 
one cannot find that the opera survived its third night (April 7), 
when it was given for the author's benefit. 

Eighteenth-century Dublin never showed any particular 
partiality for theatrical mirroring of its own life, and to chance 
upon an Irish-produced play or opera with the scene laid at home 
comes upon the investigator like thunder from a clear sky. A 
production of this rare order, which managed to survive the three 
nights necessary to bring in the author some return, took place 
at Smock Alley on November 26, 1772. This novelty was a 
comic opera dealing with contemporary Irish life, called The 
Milesian, and the characters, bearing such names as Donagh 
O'Mara and Captain Tirlagh O'Regan, were thoroughly redolent 
of the soil. In the advertisements there was preliminary appeal 
to amor patriae, it being announced that the dresses were wholly 
of Irish manufacture and that the overture consisted of a medley 

'For full details of Charles's career, see my article, "A Forgotten Irish Musical 
Genius," in The Irish Rosary, XXIV, 1920, No. 4, pp. 286, seqq. 

2 Possibly by Lady Dorothea Dubois, for whom see subsequent records. 

3 The curious will find a full account of the subsequent trial for nullification of 
the marriage in Exshaw's Gentlemen's and London Magazine for April and May, 1783. 
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of Irish tunes. From what source the music was derived we 
learn nothing. The Public Monitor, a scandalous chronicle of 
the time, condemns the production as coarse, obscene and libellous, 
epithets equally appropriate to its own vile pages. It speaks of 
the author as "John McDermot of Dunleary" and character- 
ises him as a creature of Lord Townshend's, originally a breeches- 
maker, later Lord Mayor's clerk, and recently made Surveyor 
of Dunleary. These details are important, as McDermot's piece 
has frequently been confused with Isaac Jackman's comic opera 
of the same title, produced at Drury Lane in March, 1777. That 
the two had nothing in common but the title can readily be seen 
by comparing the account of the Smock Alley opera given in The 
Hibernian Magazine for November, 1772, with the account of 
the Drury Lane production given in the same magazine for 
April, 1777. 

Whatever the reason, this period was one of quite unprece- 
dented productiveness. In 1773 an event occurred not pre- 
viously paralleled in the annals of the Dublin stage. Two new 
pieces were seen at the one theatre on the one night. At Smock 
Alley, on January 21, had been produced a new comedy, The 
South Briton, written by a lady who chose to remain anony- 
mous. (The epilogue, by the way, recalled the curious ballad- 
epilogues of forty years earlier, inasmuch as it was sung, not 
spoken, by Tom Ryder, the versatile manager.) When given its 
second performance on the 25th, the new comedy was followed 
by a new comic opera in two acts, entitled The Amorous Alder- 
man, "the music entirely new and by Dr. Arne." Of the latter 
nothing more is heard. 

Almost three months later, or on April 16, 1773, Crow Street, 
after several postponements, brought out a new comic opera called 
The Haunted Grove, the music of which had been culled from a 
varity of sources. The author was the soi-disant Lady Dorothea 
Dubois, an unhappy creature who had returned to her native 
city a few months previously and who, it is not unlikely, was the 
writer of The South Briton aforesaid. She had already had two 
little musical pieces produced in London at Marylebone Gardens. 
The story of this unfortunate woman's life is written at large in 
her novel, Theodora. She was the natural daughter of the sixth 
Earl of Anglesea, who had deceived her mother by a fraudulent 
marriage and left his child without subsistence; and the most of 
her life was spent in the vain endeavour to establish her legitimacy 
and her consequent claim upon the Annesley estates. Though 
married to a musician, she was always in distressed circumstances 
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and died destitute in Dublin in January, 1774. The Thespian 
Dictionary, in its account of her, names a wrong theatre, a theatre 
not yet in existence (Fishamble Street) as the originating place 
of The Haunted Grove, and may be equally wrong in its statement 
that the opera was suddenly damned because of a rank indelicacy 
in one of the finales. Be that as it may, the piece was at any rate 
given for a second time on April 29 for the author's benefit. 

"But enough of these toys," as Bacon says in abruptly ter- 
minating his reflections on the tinsel glories of the Masque. 



